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EDITORIAL 


T their meeting in August, 1960, the Central Committee of 

the World Council of Churches recommended, for con- 

sideration at New Delhi in 1961, the following revised drafting 
of the basis of membership :— 

The World Council of Churches is a fellowship of 
Churches which confess the Lord Jesus Christ as God and 
Saviour according to the Scriptures, and therefore seek to 
fulfil together their common calling to the glory of -the one 
God, Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 

In putting forward this new draft, the Central Committee 
have provided a salutary reminder that the WCC has a basis of 
membership, and that it rests upon acceptance of traditional 
teaching concerning the divinity. and saving work of our Lord, 
and of the triune nature of God. The basis of membership is 
in fact, a definition. Not only does it indicate the point at which 
ecumenical co-operation can begin, and that is important enough 
in itself. It implies a definition of Christianity which could with 
profit be displayed in the places of worship used by members 
of the Council. Jesus Christ is God and Saviour; God himself 
is Father, Son and Spirit. These vigorous statements contrast 
markedly with the invitation, associated with “open” com- 
munion services, “to all who love the Lord.” 

It is good, moreover, to be reminded that the work of the 
WCC is theocentric. The basis of co-operation is faith in Jesus 
Christ as God, and the end is that God may be glorified. There 
appeared to be some healthy disagreement in the Faith and 
Order Commission as to the defining of unity itself, but it was 
seen that the unity envisaged must be both according to God's 
will and at the same time his gift. This last point is one which 
calls for continual emphasis. The bigger and more highly or- 
ganised a body becomes, the greater is the danger that its aims 
will appear to ‘be achieved simply by’ human activity. Increas- 
_ ingly the ecumenical movement has-come to be associated, at 

least in Anglican and Protestant circles, with specific plans for 
reunion, which all too often bear the marks of human enterprise 
and weakness. It is understandable that those who labour for 
ecclesiastical unity in particular areas should long to see the 
successful conclusion on their efforts; yet the Scriptures them- 
selves remind us that God, who begins the work in us, will 
himself -perfect it. 

Undoubtedly this truth would be acknowledged without 
hesitation by all who are engaged in ecumenical work. It 
could not be otherwise with those who confess Jesus Christ as 
God according to the Scriptures. St Paul, whose teaching on 
the Mystical Body of Christ is a constant inspiration in our quest 
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. for unity, is insistent also that “ it is God which worketh in you, 
both to will and to work, for his good pleasure.” This is true. 
of the whole body, however, and not simply of those who have 
a specific concern for unity. Work in the ecumenical field can 
be brought to fruit only in so far Christians at large are making 
that surrender through which God may dwell and work in 
them. Paul Couturier was right in urging us to pray for sancti- 
fication. Time may well show that the cause of unity has 
advanced most where the desire for true holiness has been 
strongest. 

Unity is not a thing of itself. The unity of the Church is 
the unity of Christ, and in this sense ecumenism cannot be 
simply the interest of a few. On the contrary, the whole life of 
the Christian body must be ecumenical, for that life ceases to be 
Christian when the desire for union with Christ is lost. This is 
the pattern given by our Lord. ' Sanctify them in the truth. . . 
that they may be one, even as we are one; I in them and thou 
in me, that they may be perfected into one.” If the furtherance 
of unity is conceived only in terms of theological dialogue or 
of what is loosely called “ecumenical co-operation,” it will 
never be more than a special interest within the Church, and the 
results will be partial and no more. On the other hand, if the 
fenabers of the WCC are to “fulfil together their common 

- calling” there must be realisation on the part of all Christians 
that this is a vocation to life in the sanctifying power, and 
dedicated “to the glory of one God, Father, Son and Holy _. 
Spirit.” 

Reactions to events and decisions within the field of Church 
relations often afford an insight to the spiritual condition of a 
Christian confession. ‘Here in Great Britain the picture is far 
from encouraging. It was understandable, for instance, that the 
decision of the Convocations on the subject of the Church of 
South India, in 1955, should have provoked strong criticism. 
The manner in which much of the criticism was expressed, on 
the other hand, seemed far removed from the life of prayer and 
the quest for sanctity which have been so great a strength to 
the Catholic revival in the Church of England. Scottish re- 
actions to the report on Relations between Anglican and Pres- 
byterian Churches showed a similar divorce_from that love 
which God requires of those who claim to be his servants. As 
to public relations between Anglicans and Roman Catholics, , 
we have still advanced little beyond the spirit of Clochemerle. 
We of this generation are not responsible for the events of 
previous generations; but we need not be bound by them. Our 
neighbour is indeed near at hand, demanding our love. What 
we give is not ours, but the love of God, shed abroad in aa 
hearts by the Holy Ghost, by whom we are made holy. 
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THE UNIFICATION OF THE 
MINISTRY 


The S.C.M. Press have recently published a new edition of 
Bishop Lesslie Newbigin's book, “ The Reunion of the Church.”' 
In ‘the introduction to this edition Bishop New bigin criticises 
the proposals for the unification of the ministry in the North 
India and Ceylon reunion schemes, and we are grateful to the 
publishers for permission to reproduce the section devoted to 
this subject. “ The Reunion of the Church” is still one of the 
most important inectogices discussions of the movement towards 
unity. 


The plans for union in North India and Ceylon both 
contain (with some important differences in detail) provisions 
by which—at or near the inauguration of the union — all 
ministers shall receive, with prayer and the laying on of hands, 
commission for their ministry in the united Church. It is un- 
doubtedly this element in these two schemes which has led the 
Lambeth Conference to commend them to others as models, 
rather than the South India scheme which deals with the unifi- 
cation of the ministry upon different principles. 

During the period before 1948, proposals of this kind were 
widely discussed under the title “supplemental ordination.” 
The book which is now republished contained a theological 
and practical criticism of the whole idea. The Lambeth Con- 
ference report of 1948 contained an Appendix entitled “ The 
Theory of ‘ Supplemental Ordination.’”* The first part of this 
was an exposition and defence of the theory. The second was 
an attack upon it which—to one reader at least—seemed un- 
answerable. The Committee on Unity added a final paragraph : 
“We, without identifying ourselves with either of the two 
theological attitudes towards the conception of ‘ Supplemental 
Ordination’ which have been outlined, have been content to 
state them both, side by side and unreconciled, in the belief that 
further consideration and study will need to be given to the 
subject by theologians before a decision can be reached with 
regard to the possibility of bringing peace to the Church, by 
-means of a procedure based theologically on the conception of 
‘Supplemental Ordination’ in any of its forms.” 


1 The Reunion of the Church, by Lesslie Newbigin. New and Revised 
Edition, 1960. S.C.M. Press. 2Is. 


2 Reprinted below. 
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Since that date I do not think that anyone has attempted 
to defend the theory of supplemental ordination by that name. 
Nor do I know of any serious theological study of the subject 
such as the Lambeth Conference desired. I speak subject to 
correction. What has happencd is thatythe name has been 
dropped, but the article (with slight modifitations) is now com- 
mended for universal use in healing the wounds of Christendom. 
It is because I think this to be a very serious matter for the 
future of the movement for Christian reunion that | think the 
theological argument must be reopened. 

The Lambeth Report of 1958 devotes much careful atten- 
tion to an examination of the plans for the unification of the 
ministry in North India and Ceylon. It defines the purposes 
which must be fulfilled by any service for the unification of the 
ministry as threefold ; 

“1. ‘Negatively the liturgical form must be such as to 


raise no question as to the relative sufficiency, reality, or effec- 
tiveness of the various ministries which are brought to be 


unified; 


“2. Positively, the liturgical form must be one appropriate 
to the essential function of seeking from God through prayer 
and laying on of hands a continuance and increase of spiritual 
gifts already received and possessed by each Minister for the 
work of the Office and Order of Ministry in the Church of God 
to which he is now freshly called in the United Church; 


‘3. In order that the intention of removing all ground for 
doubts or scruples may be fulfilled, the liturgical form must 
also be appropriate for its function of seeking from God that 
he will ‘endue each according to his need’ with whatever of 
grace, gifts, character or authority may in the sight of God be 
needed for the Office and Order of Ministry referred to. Thus 
every-Church may be satisfied that all of its inheritance has 
been faithfully conveyed to and shared by the ministry of the 
United Church.” 

One enters upon controversy on this matter with real tre- 
pidation. All concerned have been anxious to avoid precise 
Statements as to what is intended to be achieved by these rites, 
and to insist that the intention is that all should humbly submit— 
themselves to God asking that he will do what is needed. Why 
not leave the matter there? The answer is that we cannot do 
so because the Church’s prayers are acts which have conse- 
quences. If we do not define exactly what we ask for, we do 
define beforehand what we expect. We expect that “all doubts 
and scruples will be removed.” It is the simple truth that these 
doubts and scruples exist on the Anglican side but not on the 
other. For serious theological reasons the non-episcopal 
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churches concerned accept episcopal ordination as valid, whereas 


—for equally serious reasons —the reverse is not so. The - 


scruples to be removed are Anglican scruples. The purpose to 
be achieved is that all ministers of the united Church may be 
free to minister in ‘all—including Anglican churches. Lambeth 
has advised all the Provinces that they should be willing to 
enter into full communion with a Church whose ministry has 
been so unified (Resolution 23). “ Full Communion” has been 
defined by the Conference itself as a complete communio in 


sacris such as exists to-day, for example, between provinces of _ 


the Anglican communion. 
The declared intention of the Conference therefore is that 


a presbyter from the Church of Lanka who has been ordained 
before the union as (for instance) a Methodist, and who has 
received the commission proposed in the rite for the unification 
of the ministries, will bé free to minister in an English parish 
church. Now it is laid down both in the Book of Common 
Prayer and in the Colonial Clergy Act of 1874 that no person 
shall so minister unless he has been ordained by a Bishop. 
Two possibilities, therefore, are open if the intention of Lam- 
beth is to be fulfilled : either the Book of Common Prayer and 


. the Colonial Clergy Act will have to be altered so as to permit — 


the relaxing of the rule of episcopal ordination; or the com- 
mission received at the unification of the ministries will have 
to be declared by competent authority to be ordination by a 
bishop. The first alternative would certainly involve a most 


radical revision of the traditional position of Anglicanism. It. 


does not seem likely that such a revision is contemplated. The 
second alternative involves consequences which must be ex- 
amined. 

Let us consider the case of a priest in the Church of 
England proceeding to Ceylon as a missionary. At present he 
would of course be received immediately as a priest in the 
Church of India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon without any 
question of his ordination. In the united Church this will not 
be so. He will have to be received with a service similar to that 
which is to take place at the inauguration (Const. XV 7 [b)]). 
His own Church will have already officially defined this service 
as an episcopal ordination. The United Church has itself stated 
that it is not re-ordination. I do not see how the conclusion 
can be avoided that, by accepting admission on these terms, he 
will be concurring in an official denial of the reality of his own 
ordination in the Church of England, or else condoning a 
profanity. 

The consequences are, however, even more far-reaching 
than this. It is provided that ministers from other churches are 
to be received with a like service to that provided for at the 
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inauguration. There is no reason to think that this can be other 
than a permanent feature of the united Church and of other 
united Churches formed on the same principles. These are the 
principles which the Lambeth Conference urges other negotia- 
tors to adopt. If they were extensively followed what would be 
the result? Not a series of regiomal churches enjoying full 
communion among themselves. On the contrary, any ministers 
going from one of these churches to the other would require to 
be received with a service which Anglicans are bound to define 
as ordination —even though they were already episcopally 
ordained. Thus the intention of the Conference that there 
should be full communion between the Church of Lanka and 
the Churches of the Anglican Communion appears to be in- 
capable of realization upon the basis of the method of unifica- 
tion which the Conference recommends. 

These arguments will provoke an impatient retort. There 


are many with whom I can only disagree with extreme reluct- 


ance, who will say : “ Let us not try to define everything! Let 
us humbly pray God to give us what he sees we need, and then 
let us go ahead trusting that he will do'so.” It would be a great 
sin to put any obstacles in the way of any promising plan of 
unity among Churches. But even in the most hallowed things 
we are called upon to think as clearly as we can. Confusion 
in fundamental matters eventually works itself out in the life 
of the Church. The kind of mood referred to could well carry 
one through the inauguration of the union. But is it not 
inevitable that questions should be raised as the years go on ? 
There will be those who will be bound to make an official 
declaration that the rite is episcopal ordination, since otherwise 
its purpose will not be achieved. There will inevitably be 
others who will feel bound in conscience to reply in an equally 
public manner that it is not. Will it be possible for the Church 
itself to remain untouched by these pronouncements? And 
will it not be inevitable that—as I have argued in the body of 
the book—the whole idea of ordination will be weakened. 
Each new accession to the United Church will (if we are to be 
fair and logical) involve the repetition of the rite for the whole 


~ministry. This (if our experience in South India is a guide) 


might well happen two or three times in a decade. How will 
it be possible for men to go through a service which is in all 
essentials an ordination several times in their lives without 
thereby losing some sense of that which ordination has always 
been believed to convey? Moreover when the Church gathers 
to administer the rit®.of admission to its ministry to a new 
missionary already ordained (for instance) in the Church of 
England, are questions not bound to arise as to what it is pre- 
cisely that is being done? The prayers and formule proposed 
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for these rites are in all essentials those of an ordination service; 
can the same words be regularly used by the same church at 
one time to mean the quite precise act of ordination, and at 
another with no precise meaning at all”? 

The Appendix to the Lambeth Report of 1948 has these 
trenchant sentences: “A man has either received the commis- 
sion of Christ by ordination, or he has not. The Church can 
only recognise the fact, not supplement it, since the efficacy of 
ordination comes from him, and not merely from the Church's 
administration.” _ I submit that those words need to be seriously 
considered. Proposals for supplemental ordination tend to 
involve a way of thinking and talking about ordination as 
though it were purely a matter of transmitting the Church’s 
authority. Of course this is one aspect of ordination, but it is 


not the whole. The central act of ordination is a prayer that > 


God may endue_the ordinand with that which he requires for 
the form of ministry in question. The faith of the Church is 
that God hears this prayer and bestows these gifts, and there- 
after the Church acts in the faith that he has done so. I have 
attempted in the body of the book to discuss the relation of this 
faith that God is himself the true ordainer to the undoubted 
fact that the divisions of the Church limit both the unanimity 
of the prayer which is offered, and the recognition of the 
authority of the orders conferred. Here I would only raise the 
following question : has not much thinking on this subject been 
led astray by the late medizval distortion of the western or- 
dination rites, which removed the prayer from the centre of the 
action and substituted the words addressed by the Bishop to 
the ordinand :-““Receive the Holy Ghost”? If ordination is 
understood primarily as an act in which something is conferred 
by a Bishop or Presbytery upon the ordinand, then the idea 
of supplemental ordination is intelligible. But if—as the 
ordinals of the undivided Church plainly imply—ordination is 
an act of God in response to the prayers of the Church, then 
the idea of supplemental ordination becomes impossible. There 
may be need to enlarge the sphere of a minister's jurisdiction : 
there can be no question of adding to the reality of his 
ordination. 

It is true that the phrase “supplemental ordination” has 
been abandoned in the proposals now before us. But the 
substance of them is the same--the attempt to combine a 
recognition of an existing ordination with the addition to it of 
something which also has the character of ordination. The 
- Lambeth Conference of 1948 was surely wise in saying that 
_ this proposal requires much more thorough theological scrutiny 
before it can be recommended as the medicine for the healing 
of the Church. I feel bound to submit that the Conference of 
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1958 was not wise in deciding without that scrutiny, to advise 
all concerned to take only that medicine. : 

If the matter at issue were simply the proposals for union 
in North India and Ceylon, one would wish to remain silent. 
The Churches there have wrestled together with these problems 
for many years; they have had to face situations different in 
some respects from that in South India; they have been led into 
a remarkable measure of agreement and there is a fair prospect 
of unity being achieved. All who care for the healing of the 
Church's divisions will surely pray that union may be achieved, 
and that if there be any defect in the basis of union, God 
himself may in due course set it right. It would be very much 
better that union should go forward even. on a defective basis 
than that there should be no union at all. God will not abandon 
those who are honestly trying to do his will. If Lambeth had 
simply given the blessing that it has given to these schemes, 
surely no one—certainly no one from the Church of South India 
-——ought to cavil. What does, however, call for comment is the 
action of the Conference in advising negotiators in West Africa 
to abandon the South India pattern and follow that of Ceylon. 
The former has in fact been found to provide a workable basis 
for union; the latter has yet to be tried in practice, and is based 
upon principles which the previous Lambeth Conference judged 
to require further study before they could be generally recom- 
mended. It is this action which justifies a reopening of the 
study which Lambeth 1948 desired. It will surely be wise to 
consider the question again before concluding that the method 
of supplemental ordination is to be the basis for all future 
unions in which Anglicans are involved. 

If the plan of union as proposed in North India is to go 
through, I hope the phrase “It is not re-ordination” will be 
removed. There is no such thing as re-ordination, as there is 
no such thing as re-baptism. One has the unhappy suspicion 
that it has found a place in the Plan because some people are 
simple-minded enough to believe that it safeguards the reality 
of the ordination previously received. It does nothing of the 
kind and it would be the honest course to delete it. 

The sentences I have quoted from the Lambeth Appendix 
on Supplemental Ordination really raise the ultimate question 
“What are we doing when we set about the reunion of the 
‘ Church?” Probably the authors of those sentences, and of 
the section of the Appendix, would be among those who would 
settle the whole question simply along the following lines : 


Episcopal ordination is necessary for a valid ministry; persons — . 


who have received “ordination” otherwise are not ordained and 
therefore require not “supplemental ordination” but ordination 
simpliciter. Proposals for supplemental ordination have arisen 
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because Anglicans engaged in unity negotiations have found 
themselves unable to accept that position, unable to deny reality 
to the ministries of non-episcopal Churches. How can one 
combine a belief that episcopacy is God's will for the Church 
with a belief that non-episcopal Churches are fully and really 
Churches? The proposal for supplemental ordination has 
emerged out of that dilemma; but it does not resolve it; it only 
confuses vital issues, concerning the Church and the ministry. 
The dilemma is insoluble if one’s thinking is on the two- 
dimensional surface of a legalistic doctrine of the Church. Only 
in terms of the mystery of justification by faith, of the God who 
calleth things that are not as though they were, is the dilemma 
to be resolved. 


THE THEORY OF 
“SUPPLEMENTAL ORDINATION ”* 


1. The theory of “ Supplemental Ordinagjon” has been 
defended as follows. | a 

Ministers (it is argued) are members or organs of the Body 
of Christ, and as such act representatively on behalf both of 
Christ the Head and of the Church which is his Body. They 
may be said to act as the agents of Christ-in-his-Body. They 
require the commission alike of Christ and of the Church, and 
the ordination whereby each minister is commissioned must be 
unmistakedly the act of Christ-in-his-body, or else it may be 
doubted whether he is endowed with the grace and authority 
requisite for the office he exercises. His ordination can only 
be beyond question if it is carried out by those who themselves 
have unmistakable authority from Christ and the whole Church 
to give such a commission on behalf of Christ-in-his-Body. 

In New Testament and primitive times this was so. Those 
- who ordained were recognised as having authority to do so on 
behalf of Christ and the whole Church. Opinions may vary 
as to the precise evolution of the primitive ministry, but it is 
plain that in New Testament times the Apostles and certain 
others (e.g., Timothy and Titus), and in later times the episco- 
pate, were universally recognized as having authority to ordain 
_ and their ordinations were accepted as the acts of Christ and of 
the whole Church. 


* Reprinted from the Report of the Lambeth Conference 1948 by per- 
mission of the Society for the Promoting of Christian Knowledge. 
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The divisions of the Church, at any rate from the Refor- 


~- mation, resulted in there being no longer any ordaining organ 


able so to act on behalf of Christ and the whole Church. It 
may be held that non-episcopal ministries have the commission 
of Christ and of their own parts of the Church; but it cannot 
be said that their ordaining agents act on behalf of the whole 
Church. Similarly it may be held that the episcopal ministries 
have the commission of Christ and of their own parts of the 
Church; and that the episcopate ought to be the ordaining organ 
of the whole Church. But though it once was, might become so 
again, and in the opinion of many ought to be so now, in fact 
it is not so, since the whole of non-episcopal Christendom has 
separated itself from the bishops and cannot be considered to 
carry any responsibility-for their actions. The most we can say, 


therefore, for any ministries in the divided Church is that they 


carry a commission conferred by Christ in and through part of 
his Body, but not the whole. This is an anomaly. which follows 
from the greater anomaly of a divided Church. It may be that 
God, in his mercy makes up all that appears to be deficient in 
ministerial grace and authority; but the fact remains that at least 
the form of ordination is defective in that it is not conferred 
unmistakably by Christ and the whole Body: and that no 
Church can be completely assured that its ministers have the 
fullness of grace and authority until this defect is made good. 

What, therefore, is needed by all ministries is a supple- 
mental ordination which, without denying the reality of previous 
ordination by Christin part of -his-Body, shall confer all that 
may be lacking of grace and authority through the failure of 
the whole Body to associate itself with the previous ordination. 

2. It is argued on the other side that this conception of 
“ Supplemental Ordination” involves serious theological diffi- 
culties which can be seen by a comparison with the traditional 
conceptions of “Supplying the Ceremonies” and “ Conditional 
Ordination.” In the former case certain adjuncts of ordination 
or other rites, which have for some reason been omitted at the 
actual Administration, are subsequently “supplied” not because 
they are regarded as essential, sine quibus non, but because 
they are regarded as desirable for some other reason. The full 
validity and efficacy in all-essential respects of the previous 
administration is specifically admitted by the subsequent pro- 
cedure. There is no intention whatever of administering a 
sacrament or rite in itself in such a case. In “ Conditional 
Administration” (e.g.. of ordination or confirmation) there is 
admitted doubt of the fact of previous administration (at least 
in a form which the Church can accept as Christ’s or her own). 
When in fact administration has efficaciously taken place pre- 
viously, it is admitted that nothing whatever is effected by the 
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“conditional” ceremony but the dissipation of this doubt. 
Where it had not previously taken place, a full and efficacious 
ordination, confirmation, or whatever it may be, takes place 

for the first time at the “ Conditional Administration.” There 
is the intention to administer either mo sacrament at all or a 
complete and valid sacrament. The theory of “ Supplemental 
Ordination,” however, appears to imply that the grace of 
ordination, the bestowal of the Apostolic commission, has in 
fact been efficaciously received on a previous occasion. “ Some- 
thing” is now being added to it by the “ Supplemental ” rite. 
‘But what can conceivably be added to the substance of the 
Apostolic commission? It cannot be “quantitatively” con- 
ceived in itself. A bishop does not receive “more” of the com- 
mission than a priest. He receives it for different purposes. The 
non-episcopal ministries do not profess to have received if for | 
purposes different from those of the episcopate. but for identical 
purposes —— though they may conceive those purposes rather | 
differently. | 

On the traditional view of ordination, therefore, it is no 
easy to attach a theological meaning. to “Supplemental Or- 
dination.” In the case of non-episcopal ministers receiving it 
from a bishop, it is either an iteration of their previous “ordina- 
tion” (i.e., a profanity), or else a full ordination de novo (and 
intended as such), or else a mere conveyance of jurisdiction. 
(Even on this ground it would require a novel view of spiritual 
jurisdiction as derived from mere human recognition and not 
inherently due to Christ’s commission as such.) The only other_. 
meaning which might be attached to it would seem to be to 
regard it as an occasion of formal public prayer for the increase 
of actual grace to fulfil new daily duties incumbent on a new 
pastoral mission, rather like a generalized “ Institution Service” 
or “ Commissioning of Missioners.” But these are not forms of 
“ Ordination,” and to use such a term, even qualified as 
“ Supplemental,” seems unjustifiable. A man either has’ re- 
ceived the commission of Christ by ordination, or he has not. \ 
The Church can only recognize the fact, not “ supplement” it, | 
since the efficacy of ordination comes from him, and not merely 
from the Church’s administration. j 
We, without identifying ourselves with either of the two—-——-- 

theological attitudes towards the conception of “ Supplemental 
Ordination” which have been outlined, have been content to 
state them both, side by side and unreconciled, in the belief that 
further consideration and study will need to be given to the 
subject by theologians before a decision can be reached with 
regard to the possibility of bringing peace to the Church, by 
means of a procedure based theologically on the conception of 
“ Supplemental Ordination” in any of its forms. 
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THE ECUMENICAL COUNCIL AND 
THE UNITY THE CHURCH 


Summary of part of an article by Fr Raimondo Spiazzi, O.P., Professor 
at the Angelicum, published in La Documentation Catholique, 
September, 1959. | 


Importance of the Council for the Catholic Church 
The Pastoral Element : 


The transformation of social, cultural and psychological 
conditions in the contemporary world naturally poses a fair 
number of problems with regard to pastoral developments. 
Whilst contemporary conditions have tended to have a negative 
effect on religious life, one can also discern a new concern for 
what is positive, concrete; for simplicity, truth; and for a new 
need for personal conviction, in particular with regard to 


‘religious practices, which is less concerned with formalism, 


habits and tradition. 
However, there are many problems to be tackled to-day 


for the re-education of man, particularly of children and adoles- 
cents; some such are the practice and spirit of religion, the 
restoration of a Christian community in its dioceses and parishes, 
and the reconsecration of Sunday as the Day of the Lord and of 
the Church, as well as the penetration of the Christian spirit into 
all forms of modern life. | 


Apostolate of the Laity 


For this it will clearly be necessary to adapt the methods 
of the apostolate on the liturgical level as well as that of 
teaching, catechism and in social and recreational matters. The 
clergy will need a good pastoral preparation, with efficient 
collaboration with the laity at all levels. The whole movement 
of Catholic Action has immense possibilities for development, 
and presents a wonderful field in which the laity can assist the 
clergy in work which is not specifically restricted to the priest- 


The Place of the Minor Orders, the Sub-Diaconate 
and the Diaconate 


The writer introduces his personal views on the problem 
which arises at the point of contact of collaboration between the 
priesthood and the laity and submits it humbly to the judgment 
of the Church. 
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He feels, as do many others, that it would be appropriate 
to extend considerably the possibility of admission to the Minor 
_Orders and even to the Sub-Diaconate and the Diaconate, with 
‘the functions corresponding to these orders without all the 
requirements of the priesthood, for example, that of celibacy. 

It would be possible for specifically “Apostolic” activities (with 
regard to teaching, serving at the altar, preparation of the 
sacraments, etc.) to be divided amongst men who have received 

_ such orders and have a special character and grace for this 
work. Naturally the laity would continue to co-operate in all 
ways in the Church’s Apostolate. 

The writer suggests that this innovation is in fact, at least 
partially, a return to ancient practice, and would facilitate the 
exercise of a pastoral ministry and make better provision for the ; 
collaboration of the laity. ' 


A Priesthood Open to Married Men? 


“ But we shall allow ourselves to propose that one should 
study the possibility of going further than this. 

“In view of the present rarity of vocations to the priest- 
hood, and the consequent continued diminution of the number 
of priests available, whilst the work for them to do and the 
number of positions to be filled increases; and considering the 
grave difficulties which the practice of perfect chastity en- 
counters, particularly in certain regions but also to a certain 
extent everywhere, because of the pressure exercised by the 

world, and by a congenital physical and psychic weakness 
which appears to affect the new generation; and considering 
finally the necessity of assembling and distributing properly 
those forces which are capable of giving the greatest return in 
the field of the priestly apostolate, we should think that in 

certain places, within certain limits and on certain conditions, 
it would be possible to confer the priesthood on married men, 
particularly on good family men who have shown evidence of | 
exemplary honesty and of the Christian spirit. They could 
receive adequate preparation, even in a short time, in order to 
accomplish what is necessary in the conduct of worship and 
administration of the sacraments, particularly in the most 
isolated parishes, and those regions which are most short of , 
vocations. They would be able to celebrate Mass, baptise, - . 
administer Extreme Unction and Penance to those who are 
dying, celebrate marriages and other sacred functions. In the 
course of these services they could read catechetic instructions 
and specially prepared sermons which could supplement their 
deficiency in personal theological preparation. Incidentally, 

this might well be done in the present situation in many cases 
where men are incapable of preaching or teaching. 
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“On the other hand, other priests, devoted to the vow of 
perfect chastity and eventually to that of poverty and obedience _ 
to the Bishop, could be the missionaries who provide more 
detailed instruction, who are the customary ministers of the 
sacrament of penance, are placed at the heads of deaneries, 
direct diocesan work and devote themselves to particularly 
delicate matters which exceed the normal bounds of the cus- 
tomary parish administration and worship. 

“ This is a serious problem which we only approach with 
trepidation, and one which necessitates long study on the part 
of specialists in theology and pastoralia, and on the part of the 
hierarchy so as to avoid all the snags which could come from 
the solution which is proposed—as happens outside the Latin 
church, both for those clergy who are legitimately married and 
for those who remain celibate ... We know all these difficulties. 
However, we believe that to-day, independent of our personal 
preferences, it is necessary to face up to this matter realistically 
and tackle this problem with courage, since the solution which 
is proposed here would reconcile in our opinion the require- 
ments of the total consecration to the priesthood for many (a 
consecration which could well go far beyond the present vow of 
perfect chastity) with so many other requirements of a practical 
nature which for the reasons we have just given are to be found 
in the world to-day. 

“We should see in the one Church of to-day, a three-fold 
type of clergy : 

(a) A clergy for the ordinary functions of worship, the 
administration of the most urgent sacraments, spiritual and 
temporal administration in parishes, who would have received 
such preparation as is necessary for the execution of these duties. 

(b) A clergy devoted to the three-fold vow of chastity, 
poverty and obedience, within the framework of the diocese, 
completely dependent on the Bishop, with a special preparation 
for the task of preaching, administering penance, the direction 
of the work and organisation to which they would be assigned, 
and if possible living together in communities dependent on the 
Bishop, in the same way as the ancient chapters or presbyteries. 

(c) A clergy who are exempt from the jurisdiction of the 
Diocesan Bishop, at least as far as the organisation and internal 
administration of their communities is concerned. These clergy 
would be dependant on the head of the Universal Church, the 
Sovereign Pontiff, and would be concerned with activities which 
by their specific nature and by their extension are not confined 
to the sphere of any one diocese, and require a special status 
and special methods. These are the clergy belonging to religious 
families which, born gxd developed through the work of a great 
master ofthespipitual life, also play an apostolic réle in the 
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Universal Church. It is obvious that there would always be 
room for religious families of men. and women whose aim is 
the sanctification of their members: religious families in the 
monastic tradition, in which the priesthood—for the male orders 
—does not necessarily imply pastoral or apostolic work. 

“Is this a dream? A Utopia? The writer is fully aware 
of the practical difficulties in this sphere, and would be the first 
to admit that any putting into practice of these ideas would 
have to be prepared by long study and gradual development. 
But on the other hand ‘it is the writer's opinion that certain 
situations in which we are to-day finding ourselves demand 
courage and resolution, which are also qualities of prudence, 
and that one should not close one’s eyes to the difficulties, 
miseries, deficiencies and sins whose diminution in the present 
course of things one cannot foresee, but rather which show every 

sign of increasing. In those things which the gospel does not 
proclaim to be essential it is necessary to advance with intelli- 
gence and courage in order te solve the problem of Christian 
life in the parishes. as well as that of vocations to the priest- 
hood, and that a more unified regulation of the relations 
between the “secular” and “regular” clergy. But in order to 
solve these problems we have need above all of prayer and 
penitence on the part of all, in order to make way for the 
decisions of those who have the guidance of the Holy Spirit in 
the government of the Church.” 


LITURGY AT TAIZE 
by 
HAROLD RILEY 
“One of the most remarkable new features of the ecclesias- 
ticai landscape of the twentieth century is the Community of 


Taizé. The attempt to found a Calvinist monastery would in 
itself be remarkable; its actual success is even more significant; 


and the goodwill with which it has been welcomed by Catholics 


and Protestants perhaps the most significant thing of all. 

The Community has now published its liturgy—‘* Eucharis- 
tie a Taizé.” Its.general structure is that of the Roman Mass; 
and two forms are provided, one, for what may be called a 
“high celebration” on Sundays and festivals, the other, a “ low 
celebration for weekdays.” The former of these employs not 
only a celebrant, but also a deacon and subdeacon, a lector and 
one or more cantors. 

The Sunday form begins with an Introit (Psalm and Anti- 
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phon), for which the Gélineau settings are used. Then may 
come a penitential section, consisting of a Confession, threefold | 


Kyrie, and Absolution. In effect this integrates the penitential 


elements of the preparation of the Roman Missal into the 
service proper, and also obviates the necessity (if indeed neces- 
sity is not in any case too strong a word) for a Confession as a 
later Communion devotion. The direct address to the Saints in 
the Confiteor is replaced by the phrase “in the communion of 
the saints of heaven and earth.” | 

For all this two alternatives are provided: either the 
Introit followed by a Litany in an Eastern Orthodox form, with 
diaconal petitions interspersed with Kyrie eleison; or else the 
penitential devotions used at the entrance of the church, fol- 


' lowed by the Introit as the ministers move into the choir, and 


then the Litany on arrival. 

After the Gloria (the Taizé Community, like the Church of 
South India, do not follow Cranmer in transposing this) and the 
Collect, there is an Old Testament Lesson as well as an Epistle 
and Gospel on Sundays and feasts; on weekdays there is either 
an Old Testament Lesson or an Epistle, but not both. Chants 
of the traditional kind come between these lections. On Sundays 


and feasts, a Sermon follows, and then a period of silence, 


terminated by the singing of a Hymn. Provision is made for 
the use of either the Apostles’ or the Nicene Creed (in the latter 
“Catholic” is translated “ Universal” and the Filiogue is in- 
cluded); only the Nicene Creed, however, is printed out in the © 
text of the rite. 

The “prayers of the Church” are represented by several 
possible forms. There may be a long Intercession, conducted 
by the Deacon, with the interspersed response “ Lord, graciously 
hear us,” and this covers the requirements of memorials of the 
living, of the Saints, and of the departed, which in the Roman 
rite come in the Canon. Direct prayer for the dead is not used, 


_the formula,.though based on that of the Missal, reading “ To 


those who rest in Christ, thou dost, O Lord, accord the abode 
of refreshment, light and peace.” In the alternative “ Memento” 
we have “ May God grant them the crown of life in the day of 
resurrection, and may he judge them worthy to enter into the 


joy of their Master,’ which goes a little further. Two 


features are noteworthy : a memorial of unity, based partly 

the well-known words of the Didache: “As the bread Which 
is to be broken, once broadcast on the fields, has been gathered 
to make but one thing, gather together thus thy Church from 
the ends of the earth into thy Kingdom”; and the provision for 
including Free Prayers. The Intercession, in all its forms, ends 
with a Memorial of the Kingdom, with ‘the response “ Mara-. 
natha, the Lord is coming.’ ‘ 
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If the Litany has not been already used, it may be used 
for the Intercession, with the one change of Kyrie eleison or 
“Lord, have mercy” to “Lord, graciously hear us.” The 
reason for the variation is not obvious. Again, a third form is 
provided (the “ Memento”), including the commemoration of 
the Saints : those of the Old Testament, the Apostles, St Stephen, 
and “ Mary, mother of the Lord.” in that order. 

So we come to the eucharistic action, in the narrower sense. 
There is an Offertory chant, during the singing of which the 
following rubric is observed: “ During this chant, the bread, 
the wine and the offerings are brought to the altar; or else the 
bread and the cup already on the altar are uncovered.” (In- 
cidentally, there is no squeamishness about the use of such 
ecclesiastical terms as “altar.”) The usual dialogue precedes 
the Sanctus-Benedictus, with a number of Proper Prefaces pro- 
vided. We may notice, as additions to the list we find in ihe 
English Prayer Book, Prefaces of Advent, Epiphany, our Lord’s 
Baptism, Lent, the Passion, Palm Sunday, Maundy Thursday, 
the Church, the Kingdom, Unity, Christ the King, the Virgin 
Mary, the Apostles, the Saints and Martyrs, and the Departed. 

The eucharistic prayer continues with an Epiclesis, the 
Institution, the Memorial (i.e... Anamnesis), Invocation and 
Conclusion. The theology of the Community is carefully 
phrased : in the words of the Epiclesis we have “ this offering 
do thou bless, perfect, accept, as the figure of the sacrifice of 
our Lord”; and in those of the Memorial, “we present unto 
thee, Lord of glory, as our thanksgiving and intercession, the 
symbols (signes) of the eternal sacrifice of Christ.” 

After the eucharistic prayer, we have the Pater noster, the 
Fraction (with a text from I Corinthians 10, 16-7) and the 
Agnus Dei. The comes the Kiss of Peace (“from the deacon 
to the subdeacon, and from him to the community, and the 
faithful’). The Communion is preceded by an Invitation, in- 
cluding the words “ Holy things are for holy people,” and by 
a Communion chant. “The deacon and the subdeacon, and 
other officiants if there be need, give Communion to the com- 
munity and to the faithful.” 

A variable post-communion prayer, the versicle “Let us 
bless the Lord” with its response, and the blessing as in the 
Roman Missal (given either by the celebrant or by the prior), 
bring the service to an end. 

On weekdays the Gloria and Creed are omitted, as may 
also be the variable chants. 

Here then is a rite, showing indeed on occasion the doctrinal 
limitations which are to be expected, but liturgically outstanding 
among modern revisions. The distinctive character of the 
Community is to be seen in the emphasis on unity and on ihe 
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“Second Coming, and here perhaps others have something to 
earn. Finally it is to be hoped that other revisers will be as 
imaginative as the Taizé monks have been, and as willing to 
learn from the ancient liturgies of the Church. 


ANSWER PEACE 


by JOHN WILKINSON 


In a changing world we turn for comfort to the things which 
time cannot alter. But even these may sometimes disappoint us; 
and though the new French tract Les Dangers du Romanisme* 
contains arguments which the centuries since the Reformation 
have not changed, it offers remarkably little comfort to. its 
readers. 

The publishers of the tract are the Union de Défense Pro- 
testante, who describe it as “A Reply to the Appeal of Pope 
John XXIII.” If he were to read it, however, he would find 
himself covering once again the same old ground, and he might 
ask himself why it is that those who spend their funds on pub- - 
lishing anti-Roman literature do not demand better value for 
their money : — 


The Roman Church (it begins) exists to further a delu- 
sion—the most deadly of all delusions. This is the message 
shé offers mankind: God wishes to save you; but you must 
help him by your meritorious works and sufferings, and the 
only possble means of working out your salvation is through 
the Church. But the Church is the priest, and the Priest 
is aman. So Roman Catholicism: is the salvation of man 

- by man—according to the will of God. 


The Pope called Christians once more to Unity, and what- 
ever exactly he may have in mind when he used the word, there 
are a large number of Roman Catholics today who use “ae a 
sense which demands attention. As the Roman Catholics begin 
to appreciate the positive values among other organised bodies 
of Christians, they see in Unity a sign of brotherly love and 
respect, and they realise that in practice Reunion will call for 
sacrifices by all, and a change of life. But the Union de Défense 
Protestante decided that the right reaction to the Pope’s appeal 
was to abuse him for his efforts. Let us read on: — 


What in fact does the Roman Catechism have to say? 
* Montpellier, 1959. 
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“God does not remit our sins and the eternal punishment 
we have deserved unless we make amends to his justice by 
suffering temporal punishments .... The merits of the satis- 
faction of Christ are of avail only to those who themselves 
make the effort to expiate their sins by suitable acts of 
penance... Our amends must be in proportion to the 
number and gravity of our sins.” (Catechism of the Dio- 
cese of Nancy, p. 112). 


Thus, according to Rome, the sufferings of Christ are 
not enough. We too must “expiate our sins,” “make amends 
to God for our sins,” and we must do so by works, by acts 
of penance, by rites which the Church lays down and makes 
possible. The sinner has two saviours, God and man; he 
acknowledges two authorities. 


The method is well-tried. First of all one defines Roman 
Catholicism, and it does not matter that the definition is one 
which no Roman could accept. Then, having made the assump- 
tion that all Roman Catholics are fools, one proceeds to support 
it by a proof—“What in fact does the Roman Catechism have 
to say?” We are not told: instead we are presented with a 
partial quotation from a provincial document, from which an_ 
absurd conclusion is drawn. 


Though the method of the argument is patently unsound, 
we may feel at least it contains some truth. And indeed the 
catechism expresses itself, so far as it 1s quoted, in terms which 
are most unfortunate. How can we make amends to God for 
our sins? Can we think of ourselves as so independent that 
we are able, if we choose, to pay him in exact proportion? Any 
such idea opens the door to a Pelagianism which makes nonsense 
both of the infinite consequences of our sins and of the infinity 
of God’s love for us. We may only hope that the Diocese of 
Nancy will revise its catechism without delay. 


We may moreover agree with the U.D.P. that the official 
catechism of a diocese should reflect the official teaching of a 
whole Church. But Anglicans, at least, will be glad that the 
official documents of their own dioceses are not treated in this 
way: there are many dioceses in the Church where the teaching 
presents a faith not as exactly orthodox as we should wish. 


The tract continues :— 


Now this attitude contains two errors: first it is an 
insult to the authority of God, which it does not recognise 
as sufficient; secondly it acknowledges as an authority some- 
thing which is fundamentally hostile to the authority of 
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God—the authority of the offender. In fact the authority 
of God and the authority of man are so contrary to each 
other that it is impossible to acknowledge both at once: 
the man who claims to assist God usurps him, and by trying 
to improve on God’s work he denies its value. This is the 
point made with such emphasis by St Paul in all his 
epistles, and especially in the Epistle to the Galatians, “I 
do not frustrate the grace of God, for if righteousness came 
by the Law, then Christ is dead in vain” (Galatians 2.21). ., 


The U.D.P. has drawn its own conclusions from the cate- 
chism, and unwisely assumes that Romans draw the same 
conclusions. If, of course, the Roman Catholic Church really 
did think in terms of two saviours—God, who cannot act without 
man, and man, who completes the partial work of God, they 
would be wrong. The U.D.P. insinuates that this is part of 
their express teaching — that up and down France there are 
perhaps sermons being preached on “The Authority of the 
Offender.” But they have not taken the trouble to find out the 
meaning which in fact the Romans attach to their teaching, and 
their own objections to it are expressed in terms which are at 
least as dangerous : — 


... THIS IS THE CHOICE BEFORE US: either we 
must have the thoughts of God or the thoughts of man, the 
religion of grace or the religion of works, salvation from 
God or salvation from man—God or man. 


Roman Catholics are not infallibly guarded, as we have 
seen, from making misleading statements about the means of 
salvation: but their critics here fall into the age-old error of. 
setting man totally against God, and works against grace. The 
question is not, however, whether we will accept one and reject 
the other; rather we ask how it is that the two fit together, for 
however hard we may find it to express the idea, we must 
acknowledge the value of man’s free acceptance of God's forgive- 
ness, just as we must reverence the constant guiding of* God. 
Of course our sin sets us against God; of course the Death of 
Christ is the ground for forgiveness. But though God offers us 
countless opportunities of choosing good and repenting of evil, 
it still remains for us to respond to him. For if-God responds 
to his own suggestions, man is left neither with free will nor 
with moral responsibility. 

The main trouble with the criticisms of the U.D.P. is that 
- they are valid only.within the context of the Protestant system 
of thought. Thus not only the Roman, but also the disinterested 
outsider who reads the tract will feel that the tract is preaching 

to the converted. For however false Roman Catholicism may 
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be, it is certainly not sufficient to dismiss it on the grounds that 
it sets up man as a saviour, or that it poses us a dilemma which 
forces us to choose man instead of God. And if the reader of 
the tract is a Roman he will be angry, sad, or amused, according 
to his temperament, because he will see in it the marks of 
ignorance. To those who wish to offer effective criticisms of a 
religious belief two points are essential: first the assumption 
that the opponent is sincere and reasonable, and secondly a 


it knowledge of the belief sufficiently deep and painstaking to 


appreciate its positive values. 


But the U.D.P. does not condemn all Romans :— — 


Within the Roman Catholic Church there are’ some 
true Christians who, despite their Church, rely only on 
grace. All the same Roman Catholicism is not the true. 
Christianity. Catholicism—that unmistakable offshoot of 
the ancient pagan religions—-is organised in every detail to 
achieve the salvation of man by man, and hence to a 
glorification of man, most horrible because it is most 
cunning. Man is never so proud as when he is proud 
“ad majorem Dei gloriam’—for the greater glory of God. 
And this human vanity, connived at by a tyrannous clergy, 
is an affront to the honour of the God who will give, but 
will never sell. 


Roman Catholics claim that theirs is the only true Church, 
but this is not the same as claiming that at any given moment 
the Roman church is perfect. The very fact that the Pope has 
convoked a new Council is evidence that he is ready to reform. 
If, therefore, we find evidence that the Roman clergy are proud 
and tyrannous, we must set ourselves to discover whether their 
faults are of the kind which can be checked by discipline, or 
whether they are in fact inseparable from the teaching of the 
Church. The U.D.P. knows which answer it prefers: but its 
reasons are far from cogent. 


In its next section, the tract offers some more definitions :— 


Certainly the Roman Church claims the support of. 
| the Bible, a holds that it is inspired by God. But her 
error and her misfortune consists in her readiness to add 

_ to this lawful authority, good because it comes from God, 
the disastrous and unlawful authority of a TRADITION 
INSPIRED BY MEN. Tradition approves doctrines and 
practices such as the Mass, which purports to change the 
nature of bread and wine, the symbols of the redeeming 

_ death of the God-Man; or Confession which makes the 
priest the minister of absolution; or Purgatory, which ex- 
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tends into eternity the sufferings which are supposed to be 
meritorious, and makes fruitless the Death of the King of 
Heaven. Every element in this tradition tends to make the 
priest—during Lent 1959 exalted once more at Notre- 
Dame de Paris*—a kind of demi-god, the nec ssary 
mediator between heaven and earth. These are the fri,jtful 
‘heresies which the Reformers in the sixteenth century dis- 
covered, unmasked, and fought at the peril of their lives. 
These are the heresies which now more than ever before 
are honoured by the Catholics: but there are others. 


Tradition, for a Roman Catholic is certainly regarded as 
a lawful source of authority. But in criticising its place in the 
formation of doctrine it is always necessary to bear in mind 
that it is only authoritative because it is believed to be more 
than merely human. Romans, because they believe that the 
Holy Spirit is always present to guide the Church, see in many 
elements of traditional teaching the unfolding of a divine truth : 
so, for instance, when a Pope or a Council makes a definition 
of faith, this definition is authoritative among Roman Catholics 
because they believe that the circumstances of its origin con- 
stitute a divinely-appointed channel of truth, and because God 
himself has chosen Popes and Councils as the bearers of his 
truth to the people of Christ. And however strongly the U.D.P. 
may object to Mass, Confession, and Purgatory, it is not enough 
to criticise the Roman doctrines on these subjects on the 
ground that they rest merely.on the disastrous and unlawful 
authority of tradition: for the Romans themselves claim that 
their doctrines have adequate foundation in the God-inspired 
Bible. 

This section of the tract is perhaps trying to achieve too 
many things at once : for some of its readers, of course, it will 
succeed in all of them, for the -very words Tradition, Mass, 
Confession and Purgatory are enough to cloud the reason of 
some men. But Christians who are praying for unity, or even 
for a wise and understanding heart in their adversaries, must 
make the effort, difficult and costly though it may be, to submit 
both their own faith and those they cannot accept to the judge- 
ments of reason and of love. One of the key-notes of the tract 
is its anti-clericalism. And there may be reasonable grounds 
for criticising the Roman clergy, for they can be so over- 
specialised that they give up any attempt at being all things to 
all the men they are called to save. But anti-clericalism is not 
enough in the mouths of Christians. 

The next attack would have the support of many Romans : 


* Nore: The Lent Course preached in Notre-Dame in 1959 was 


entitled “ The Priesthood.” 
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We must specially denounce, in the name of the Holy 
Scriptures and for the honour of Jesus Christ, the increas- 
inely idolatrous cult of the Madonna, who surely has 
nothing in common with Mary, the beloved mother of our 
Saviour. The Roman cult of the Madonna is clearly 
idolatrous, since the popes, and specially Pius XII, the 
Marian Pope, did not hesitate to call her Queen of the 
Universe, Queen of the World, Queen of Heaven and Earth, 
and even Co-Redemptrix, as if she were part of the God- 
head. Catholics also call her Refuge of Sinners, Gate of 
Heaven, Star of the Morning, and Queen of Angels, giving 
her names and rights which could belong only to God. 
Certainly it was not she who, a century ago, said to the 
young fanatic of Lourdes, “1 am the Immaculate Concep- 
tion.” In her wonderful Magnificat (Luke 2, 46-55) Mary 
cries, “* My soul doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath 
rejoiced in my Saviour.” is“ blessed ™-because 
she believed the ‘message of the angel, and accepted the 
wonder which was to be fulfilled in her, but she is not the 
Source of Blessedness; she is “ full of grace” (Luke 1, 28), 
but she is not the Source of Grace. 

The Gospels never give us to understand that we must 
come to Jesus by way of her, as it says at Lourdes on the 
blasphemous inscription, “Ad Jesum per Mariam.” And 
we may note that none of the apostolic epistles mention 
her name, although they have not the ‘slightest hesitation 
in glorifying the miracle of the Incarnation, and ever pro- 
claim that Jesus is God. Here again Rome is glorifying 
the creature at the expense of the Creator. 


(To he continued) 
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